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graphy, "with a stock of erudition that might have puzzled a dodror, and a degree of ignorance of which a schoolboy would have been ashamed/' Morris's book-knowledge, born of extraordinary swiftness in reading and an amazing memory^ was almost as portentous and no doubt as incomplete. " Just as in after years, in the thick of his work," Sir Edward Burne-Jones says, " it was noticeable how he never seemed to be particularly busy, and how he had plenty of leisure for expeditions, for fishing, for amusement, if it amused him ; he never seemed to read much, but always knew, and accurately; and he had a great instin<5l at all times for knowing what would not amuse him, and what not to read/'
For such a self-centred nature, already accustomed to take its own views of things, the ordinary college life, the ordinary undergraduate society, had little attraction* The numbers of Exeter were then about one hundred and twenty, and the college buildings were over-full. Even when Morris and Burne-Jones were allowed to come up they had to go into lodgings for their first two terms. No undergraduate was then allowed to spend the night out of college in any circumstances : and the over-crowding was met by making freshmen lodge out during the day, and sleep in the third room of sets belonging to seniors, on whom they were billeted for this purpose. This curious and cumbrous arrangement was of course equally distasteful to senior and freshman, and threw the latter still more on himself, if he had any tendency that way.
Notwithstanding its popularity and its increasing numbers, the internal condition of the college was far from satisfactory, fc There was neither teaching nor discipline/' is the sweeping yerdid: of a contemporary of Morris who afterwards rose to high academic distinction. The redror. Dr. Richards., was ill and non-resident.